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expected Bertie would be ready to take his seat on 
the coach-top at the Swan with Two Necks, or the 
Belle Sauvage, whichever was most convenient, to 
be safely deposited at the gates of Mr. Vyvian’s 
* Academic Institution,” as the boarding-school of 
that gentleman was termed in his prospectuses. 
The notice was not a very extended one: two days 
only were given Mrs. Grafton for preparation ; but 
this was time enough, Mr. C. said, for the boy’s 
clothes to be got ready and packed up, which was 
all that was wanted. Mrs. Grafton had not been 
consulted respecting the destination of Bertie: this 
had not been once thought of as a reasonable idea. 
“ A gift horse,” said Mr. C., “is not to be looked 
in the mouth.” 

As regards the school, it was perhaps as good a 
one as could be found for the money. Twenty 
pounds a year, (extras included), for board, lodging, 
washing, and education, leaves no wide margin for 
luxuries in either department. But the “ Institu- 
tion” had three recommendations in the eyes of the 
partners : first, it was as reasonably cheap as could 
be expected; second, it was no great distance from 
London: and since sending the boy to school in- 
cluded coach-hire, that was a consideration ; and, 
third, it professed to be “commercial;” and as 
Bertie was thereafter to be “taken into the con- 
cern, somehow or other,” it was time for his com- 
mercial education to be seen to. And then, the 
traveller of the firm, who was an authority in small 
matters, had a son at Mr. Vyvian’s “ Academic In- 
stitution,” and, (under the rose,) a commission on 
every new boy obtained by his recommendation. 
This latter circumstanee settled the business. 

It was mid-day when Bertie arrived. The 
—excepting those who were “kept in”’—were in 
the play-ground, and ing as much noise as 
might be reasonably expected from go Ave of 
vigorous lungs just let loose. The orphan 
boy sickened as he heard it, and, mechanically 
following the teacher—the one assistant of the 
establishment—who had been, as he testily said, 
half-an-hour looking out for the coach, he passed 
through the throng of his fature schoolfellows, 
without looking to the right hand or to the left, 
and was ushered into the presence of the principal. 

Mr. bes did not often enter the play-ground ; 
but on this day he departed from his usual custom, 
and was presently seen approaching a party of 
marble-players, leading the mew boy by the hand. 

“Here is a young gentleman you ought to 
know,” he said to Bertie, singling one out from 
the group. “I need not: introduce you to each 
other; you have often met Robinson before, I dare 
say.” 





'y- 
Bertie raised his eyes from the ground, and cast | 
a careless glance at the lad thus pointed out. “I 
don’t know him, sir,” he said, and turned away. 
“ Dear me, I thought certainly you must have | 
been acquainted,” observed Mr. Vyvian, good-hu- 
mouredly. It seemed strange to him that the son | 
of a partner in a London-house should not have been 
a close acquaintance and playfellow, from baby- | 
hood upwards, with a son of the commercial tra- | 
veller of the same firm :—“ You know Bertie Graf- 
ton, don’t you, Robinson ?” | 
_““No, sir, and don’t want: I have heard about | 
him, though,” replied the boy, sullenly ; and went 
on with his game. For one moment Mr. Vyvian 


| miseration vanished, and gave place to indifference 


|at the poor; it is so gratifying, too, to see those 


, Vian’s “ Academic Institution” who were not uncon- 
| sciously disposed to indulge their self-complacency 


seemed angry, and an involuntary twitching of the 
right arm betrayed a violent inclination to box 
somebody’s ears; but it would not do to quarrel 
with Robinson and Robinson’s father on so slight 
a cause, and it was early yet to commence disci- 
pline with a new boy; so he turned shortly round, 
and, leaving Bertie to scrape acquaintance with 
whomsoever he might, in the way that pleased him 
best, he retired from the scene. 

It was an inauspicious commencement of Ber- 
tie’s new school-experience. Within a quarter of 
an hour of his arrival, he had vexed Mr. Vyvian, 
made an enemy of Sam Robinson, and secured the 
disfavour of the assistant teacher, in the first place 
by travelling on a coach which happened to be 
behind its time; and in the second, by reaching 
the “ Academic Institution” at all. Mr. Penne- 
point was overworked already, and wanted no more 
boys to look after. 

“Who is he? Who is he?” was whispered 
and echoed by a dozen voices, as Bertie strode 
haughtily away, and as soon as Mr. Vyvian had 
disappeared. ‘“ What do you know about him, 
Robinson ? ” 

Robinson laughed scornfully ; and before the day 
was over, there was scarcely a boy in the school 
who had not an idea, more or less distinct, that 
Bertie Grafton had been very grand in his relative 
connections, but there had been a great “ come- 
down,” and that now his mother was obliged to 
work for her living—at washing or needlework, or 
some such low employment, as was supposed— 
while Bertie had been taken from the “ tip-top” 
school he used to go to, and was sent to the 
“ Academic Institution” out of a. 

Boys are only little men—not angels. The boy 
Robinson had an average amount of amiability in 
his composition ; and if Bertie had shaken hands 
cordially with him, he might have honoured him 
with his patronage, though he did know that his 

had often, in former times, called Mr. Graf- 

but as the “proud beggar,” as he 

ie, had chosen to “ come riding 

* to the new school, like ¢hat, he 

that his “ comb was cut.” Yes, 

ike men; and men are very much like 

: if one takes a certain road, right or wrong, 

ugh a gap, a whole flock will follow. 

tie’s schoolfellows in whom 

the story of his sorrows and losses, his pale and de- 
jected erg and his ts psf deep 
mourning, wo ve wrought pity sym- 
pathy had there been one to set the example; and 
there might have been one found to do this, if his 
own bearing had not seemed to repel it. But as 
he stood proudly aloof from the companionship 
which he might have shared but would not, com- 


and dislike. 
Again we reiterate, that boys are like men: it is 
easy for both to trample on the fallen, and to sneer 


who were once above us reduced to our own level, 
or below it. And there were few boys in Mr. Vy- 


at the expense of their poor schoolfellow, who had 
been sent among them “ out of charity.” Bertie 
was sharp-sighted enough to observe this, and 
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quick-tempered enough to resent it—this was one 
thing : another was, his pride of station—that was 
touck~d. To be sent to the same school with the 
son of his father’s servant, and with the sons of 
bakers and butchers, and common retail tradesmen 
(we here merely give words to Bertie’s feelings) ; 
with boys who wore corduroys, and didn’t care a 
fig whether their shoes were clean or dirty; who 
had vulgar habits and talked slang; and to feel 
that even for this he was indebted to the benevo- 
lence of men who had benefited by his father’s exer- 
tions, and who, while thus befriending him, as they 
believed, were dealing ungenerously, at least to 
his widowed mother :—all this was gall and worm- 
wood to the proud boy. And so was the know- 
ledge that his future destination, and the whole 
course of his future prospects, had been changed 
by one terrible stroke. Mr. Grafton had made no 
secret of his intention to send his boy, eventually, 
to college. More than this, he had unwittingly 
encouraged a notion in Bertie’s mind that trading 
of any sort was a degrading occupation. These 
notions had been still further fostered by the boy’s 
former companions and schoolfellows. And now 
it had come to this, that he was not only to be 
trained to commercial life—supposing the inten- 
tions of the partners were carried into effect—but 
he must enter it on the most humiliating footing, 
and be the drudge of strangers on the very spot 
where his father had exercised the authority of a 
principal. 

There was another ingredient, too, in Bertie’s 
mortification. He was, as his father had truly 


enough said, clever ; but it was in those particular 


departments of school-education which are of the 


least utility in the rough and common business of | 


life. He could read Virgil; but he could not 
write a decent schoolboy hand. He had studied 
Greek particles; but practical arithmetic was a 
mystery and a borg. It happened, therefore, that 
on the very first day of Bertie’s new school-expe- 
rience, he found himself ignominiously, as he 
deemed, thrust down into a class of junior arith- 
meticians, whose unconcealed ridicule he provoked 
by blunder after blunder, while he incurred the 
caustic remarks and professed pity of his tutor, 
bearing upon his neglected education. 

Pride and obstinacy came to Bertie’s aid, or 
rather, we should say, to his hindrance. There 
was not a boy in the “ Academic Institution” to 
whom he did not hold himself incontestably supe- 
rior in all worthy knowledge, as he would have 
said ; and as to the petty, peddling, mechanical 
branches of education, in which he betrayed so 
much inexperience and ignorance, if he had chosen 
. to give it, a month’s application would have re- 
moved his glaring deficiencies. - But he would not 
give it: he felt a perverse gratification in his own 
determined and aggravating stupidity. On the 
other hand, Mr. Vyvian, in the good old-fashioned 
way, as he would have termed it, soon began to 
try what severity would do. He was determined 
to break the boy’s spirit, he said. But that was 
already broken; and the haughty contempt with 
which Bertie held himself aloof from all compa- 
nionship, and bore the frequent insults and inju- 
ries he received in return, from his schoolfellows, 
could not altogether hide his bitter anguish. 

But the human heart must have something to 





love, and Bertie’s, although a proud heart and a 
soured heart, was human. He loved his mother 
and his sisters. He dreamed of them by night, and 
thought of them by day; and the weekly letters 
he received from the place they called their home, 
how were they treasured up, and read and re-read 
till he knew them all by heart! 

But, besides these dear ones at home, Bertie had 
a place in his heart for the love of something 
nearer at hand. Had there been an ill-treated 
animal—a poor sickly bird, or a mangy dog, for 
instance—within his reach, he would have bestowed 
on it both friendship and protection. But neither 
dog nor bird came in his way. He found a friend, 
nevertheless. 

The “ Academic Institution”’—though commer- 
cialism was its strong point—was classical also. 
To Bertie, however, this was a term of no signifi- 
cation ; for, at the command of the partners, his 
studies were to be confined to the commercial 
department. The boy had wasted too much time 
already, Mr. C. said, on Latin and Greek: and 
this was another ingredient in poor Bertie’s morti- 
fication and degradation. 

One day, after school-hours, as Bertie sat moo- 
dily at his desk, turning over, for the twentieth 
time, the precious letters he had received since he 
had been at “that hateful school,” he heard sup- 
pressed sobs from another part of the school-room, 
and, looking, saw that they proceeded from a lad of 
his own age, probably, who was helplessly turning 
over the pages of a Latin dictionary, by the side of 
which lay a dirty, creased, and dog’s-eared school- 
book in the same tongue. At first, a smile of 
derision played on his lips, and he turned to his 
letters again. The sobbing continued. ‘“ Perha' 
the booby has a mother that loves him,” thought 
Bertie; and he put his letters aside, and, going up 
to the weeping boy, looked over his shoulder. 

“Go away, will you; I don’t want you here,” 
exclaimed the boy, when he caught, over his 
shoulder, a glimpse of the intruder. 

“IT shall go when it pleases me,” replied young 
Grafton, angrily, “and not before. But come,” 
he added, in a milder tone, “what is the matter, 
Freeman? Perhaps I can help you.” 

“You!” said the oo contemptuously ; “ you !”— 
even that day, Freeman had seen Bertie descending 
with rapidity to the bottom of a class, on a simple 
question in vulgar fractions—* you help me !” 

“Perhaps I could,’ answered Bertie, coolly ; 
“but if you don’t want any help, ’tis no matter.” 

“ Yes, but I do want help; and it does matter ; 
and if you can——Oh! I shall have such a caning 
if—if—I don’t do this to-night; and 
can’t.” 

Bertie sat down beside his schoolfellow, and 
unravelled the mystery of an irregular verb. Free- 
man was in eestasies. “I didn’t think you knew 
anything about these stupid things,” he said; “all 
the boys laugh at you.” 

; - very likely,” said Bertie, bitterly. “Let them 
augh.” 

“ But I won’t; and I'll be your friend, Grafton, 
if you will let me; only you are so—so—” 

“ So what ?” 

“So proud: they say so: Robinson says so.” 

“ And what else does he say ?”’ demanded Ber- 
tie. 
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“ He says,” replied the boy, in a half-hesitating, 
half-confidential tone, “ that you have precious little 
to be proud of;” and he went on to unfold to Ber- 
tie the exaggerated stories Robinson had industri- 
ously spread respecting the former position and 
present degradation of his family and himself, till 
Bertie was half beside himself with indignation. 

It is salutary sometimes, and always painful, let 
us disguise our feelings as we may, to hear what 
the world, or any portion of it, has to say in our 
disfavour. There is generally so much truth as 
well as falsehood in the most ill-natured scandal, 
that we cannot afford to despise it. Who is there 
that has not felt this? Poor Bertie had fancied 
his secret wrapped up in the proud reserve in 
which he had intrenched himself; and, to his dis- 
may, he found that his very distresses, seasoned 
with a full amount of boyish malice, had been the 
by-word of the whole school from the day he 
entered it. His first impulse was to rush into the 
play-ground and challenge his traducer, as he 
accused Robinson of being, to single combat. His 
next hastily-formed determination was to run away 
from the school. But he resisted both: the first, 
because it would be low and vulgar ; and the second, 
because it would add to his widowed mother’s 
distress. The struggle did not last long: he 
looked wildly around, threw forward his arms, 
grasping his hands mechanically in the air, and fell 
backwards in a deadly faint. 

When he recovered, Bertie found himself sup- 
ported on Freeman’s arm, and drenched with water, 
which Mr. Pennepoint was lavishly sprinkling on 
his face; while around him was a crowd of boys, 
eager to see what could be the matter, but half 
frightened at the bloodless countenance and white 
lips of the patient. 

“He’s coming-to now,” said Mr. Pennepoint, 
coolly. “ Get away, boys, and give him air ; he'll 
do very well now—nothing but a fainting fit.” 





THE GREAT CAB QUESTION. 

We have been favoured, by an intelligent contri- 
butor, with the following article: and although the 
subject to which it refers has now been adjusted, 
yet, as a memento of a very curious metropolitan 
event, we have thought it well to insert it, without 
committing ourselves to all the views which its 
able writer maintains. Our readers will probably be 
interested by seeing the different light in which 
the “Great Cab Question” is viewed by different 
individuals, 

These are the days in which the whole metropo- 
litan world keeps its coach ; few men, whatever be 
their rank in life, who have a spare shilling at 
command, deem it worth their while to walk any 
considerable distance, unless it be for the sake of 
exercise. We have but to step out of doors, and 
in far less time than we could produce our own 
coach and horses from the stable, if we had one, 
we may be comfortably seated in a cheap convey- 
ance, and rattling onwards to the place of our des- 
tination. The cab and the omnibus are the Lon- 
don public’s private equipage; and, with these 
always at hand, they are better served in the article 





of locomotion than they could be if every man of 
them kept his coach and pair. Any complaint 
now, with regard to the omnibuses, their drivers 
or conductors, is a rarity: they once incurred the 
odium of the public and the press; but their pro- 
prietors have long ago discovered that civility is a 
commodity which costs so little and pays so well, 
that they consider it as an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in their servants, and rigorously discard such 
as omit to practise it. It is from this cause mainly 
that the omnibus system, as at present managed, 
gives general satisfaction, the best proof of which 
is seen in the enormous patronage it enjoys. It 
appears equally true, on the other hand, that the 
no-system which has so long characterized the 
cab-business—at least if we may judge from the 
complaints which have lately been so common— 
coupled with the proverbial incivility, to say no- 
thing of the occasional extortion, of cabmen, has 
excited almost as general dissatisfaction. For 
many years past, the cabs and cabmen of the me- 
tropolis have been continually described, both by 
foreign visitors and home journalists, and as well 
in the serious as the comic vein, as a standing 
nuisance, until their presumed bad character has 
become a stereotyped expression. The man, the 
horse, and the vehicle have each in their turn come 
in for no measured amount of very vigorous vitu- 
peration: the first has been set down as wanting 
in every moral virtue; the second, as abounding in 
every vice and defect to which horseflesh is liable ; 
and the third, stigmatized as a den upon wheels, to 
which nothing but necessity would compel a gentle- 
man to trust himself. But the poor cabman has 
been the principal target for the shafts of the 
public wit, and no less of the public resentment. 
How much of the unenviable character which the 
cabman has been maliciously said to have “enjoyed” 
during the whole course of his existence is really 
deserved, we shall not pretend to settle. Our own 
experience would by no means justify us in endors- 
ing the whole of it: if we have been treated un- 
civilly by him more than once, we have been as 
often obliged, and feel bound to make some allow- 
ances for his position, which is rather an anomalous 
one, and far more singular than it is pleasant. We 
must glance at it for a moment, and in so doing 
we shall perhaps see why it is that the civility, the 
want of which is so complained of, can hardly be 
expected to flourish in perfection in the ungenial 
soil of the cab-stand. 

The London cab is nothing more or less than an 
English version of the French fiacre ; and it is not 
very much more than twenty years since it made 
its first appearance in the Soules streets.* There 
were no omnibuses at the time, and they had no- 
thing but the old lumbering hackney coaches to 
contend with. The original vehicles were very 
different in form to those at present in the ranks, 
and were mounted so high, on lofty wheels (a pair 
only), that many serious, and, indeed, fatal accidents 
occurred by collisions and overthrows. For the 
first few years, as they met a general demand, 
their proprietors throve well and reaped large 
profits. ey were rarely driven by their owners, 
and a new class of men arose, who took charge of 





* See article on “ Cabs and ’Busses, with a word for their 
drivers,” in No. 80 of “ Leisure Hour.” 
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them, and who of necessity were principally selected 
from the mews and stable-yards of the city and its 
environs. As might have been expected, it was 
soon found that the safest plan for the proprietors 
was to let the cab and horses to the driver for a 
certain daily sum—many of them not being proof 
against the temptation to falsify their accounts 
when left to their own sense of honesty in settling 
with their employers. This in a short time became 
the rule with nearly all—and in the early transac- 
tions between master and man the hire of a cab 
and two horses ranged as high as from twenty to 
thirty shillings a day; and not till he had earned 
a sum so unreasonable for his employer could the 
driver reckon upon anything for himself. But 
cabs multiplied fast under such a thriving regimen, 
and competition soon reduced the scale of hire to 
little more than one half of what it was originally. 
Then came the omnibuses, which, to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of a French driver, who came over 
to try his fortune in London streets, soon “ cou- 
paient la gorge” of a multitude of cabs, and 
reduced the value of those which survived still 
lower. London had hardly learned to appreciate 
the cabs when the omnibuses came upon the scene, 
and robbed them at first of half their fares—though 
it is a question whether in the end they did not 
lead to their increase, by teaching Londoners the 
value of time saved by rapid locomotion. By the 
time the omnibuses were fairly established along 
the leading routes, the hire of a cab to a driver 
was pretty generally settled at about fourteen 
shillings a day, a little more or less according to 
the condition of the horse and the vehicle—and 
this, we are informed, is the average rate at present. 
But it is evident that a man, with even that sum 
to earn daily for his master before he can begin to 
provide for his own wants or those of his family, 
occupies a position sufficiently trying. It is often 
the case, that the best part of the day elapses before 
a cabman leaves his stand with his first fare, and 
it is then only by prolonging his labours far into 
the night that he can realize the money which he 
has to pay over to his employer. To be polite and 
complaisant under such circumstances is often more 
than he can do: he feels that he is fighting a hard 
battle, and in the hand-to-hand contest with ne- 
cessity civility is forgotten. Such we believe to be 
the general position of cabmen at the present time. 
There are numerous exceptions, of course, to the 
rule ; many drive cabs which are their own pro- 
perty; and many more, who have the confidence 
of their employers, work for regular wages, paying 
all receipts to their owners. Against these latter 
there is seldom any just ground of complaint. 

The above view of the cabman’s case, though it 
is no apology for the want of civility, may go far 
to explain it. In the meanwhile, the complaints 
of the public, and perhaps the annoyances endured 
by legislators, who are great hirers of cabs, have 
combined to produce a new act of parliament, in- 
tended to redress what is widely recognised as a 
social grievance. . 

The working of this act has been much what 
might have been predicated. The magistrates, 
backed by the provisions of the new act, have gone 
to work in a summary way, and much very ques- 
tionable justice has already been administered. One 
evidently wrong-headed fellow is imprisoned for 2 





month for charging pine-apples as pack 3 ano- 
ther is muleted of is fue sail pel “sal the 
magistrate is of opinion that he was not driving 
fast enough ; and another is hauled up for having 
adheréd scrupulously to the terms of the act, and 
after being found in all respects right in his 
charges, is dismissed at the end of a long investi- 
gation, and sent about his business without recom- 
pense for the loss of half a day in attending the 
court. The police courts have been occupied con- 
tinually with cab cases; and if the facts evolved 
in their settlement show that the cabman is 
frequently in the wrong, they also show that his 
customers are not always in the right; and 
they leave the unpleasant impression upon the 
mind of an on-looker, that, on the strength of his 
presumed indifferent character, rather hard mea- 
sure is dealt out to him. The truth is, there are 
faults on both sides: John Bull wants to ride in 
his coach at too cheap a rate; and cabby would 
make him “ pay through the nose” for the luxury, 
if he could. It is strictly a commercial problem, and 
would settle itself comfortably and amicably for 
all parties if legislators would let it alone. In the 
writer’s humble opinion, there is no more reason 
why a mile of riding in a coach should be sold by 
act of parliament for sixpence, than that a pair of 
kid gloves should be sold by act of parliament for 
sixpence. The price of coach-riding, like every- 
thing else, might, he thinks, safely be left to find 
its level by the working of competition. There 
can be no more perplexing problem than to at- 
tempt to fix the price of an article, the cost of 
which to the producer is constantly changing. At 
the present moment, it happens that hay and corn 
are unusually dear—and proprietors are charging 
cabmen fifteen and sixteen shillings a day for the 
use of a cab and horses. 


At sixpence a mile, a 
man must drive thirty miles or more every day 
before he begins working for himself ;* in other 
words, he must ruin his master’s horses to feed 
his own family, even supposing customers are to 
be found. Nothing can be clearer than that such 


a business cannot be remunerative. The proper 
course for legislation, the writer decidedly consi- 
ders, is to sponge out the compulsory rates, and 
to leave the price to find its proper level through 
the regular action of supply and demand. Acts of 
parliament should provide regulations only for the 
maintenance of order, by licensing and limiting 
the number of the public vehicles. Any interfer- 
ence with the price to be paid for their services is 
as much, we conceive, an injustice to the cabman as 
it would be to any merchant or shopkeeper to assess 
by law the price of his goods. A proposition made 
in one of the weekly papers meets all the exigencies 
of the case, and is simply this: Let every cabman 
charge what he likes per mile, or per hour—but 
compel him to placard his rate of fares both out- 
side and inside his vehicle, and leave him, as the 
shopkeeper is left, to the influence of the market. 
Were this plan adopted, cab-driving and cab- 
hiring would soon be settled upon an understood 
basis. 

Meanwhile we have arrived at a transition stage 
in the matter of city locomotion, and which will in 
all likelihood eventuate, as the Americans say, in 





* A change in the Act has modified this. 
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an improved understanding between both parties. | themselves hampered by the awkward incident of 


The cabman will learn to be civil and polite, and 
find his account in it, as the omnibus proprietors 
have done; and Bull and his family, in return, 
will treat him as a friend, and not as a necessary 
nuisance. 

We had written thus far, and were congratulat- 
ing ourselves upon having settled the cab question 
comfortably, when news arrived of a revolution in 
the city—a cab revolution, being the very reverse 


of a French revolution, inasmuch as, instead of | 


being signalized by barricades, it leaves the public 
thoroughfares much more open than the public 
like to see them. The cabmen and cab proprietors 
resent what appears to them an attempt to pick 
their pockets, by driving off from Palace-yard while 
the house was rising, and leaving members to find 
their way home on foot. The rumour goes forth, 
that the cabs have struck, and that not a single one 
is to be seenin London streets. We walk forth, and 
find the report perfectly true ; and before going far 
are struck with some characteristic phenomena aris- 
ing out of a fact so unexpected and astounding. In 
the first place, the streets are unusually silent— 
the customary roar of London has subsided to half 
its volume, three-fourths of the wheel-traffic having 
disappeared from the causeway. We hail an om- 
nibus and step into it, and find that the price of 
omnibus carriage has risen suddenly five-and- 


twenty per cent., and that, notwithstanding, we | 


are crammed within and without more than ever ; 
and we observe that the omnibuses travelling from 
the railway stations are transformed into ponder- 
ous wains, high as haystacks, and heaped up with 
boxes and packages till they threaten to topple 
over. They are followed, too, by flocks of peram- 
bulating porters, whom a desideratum of a few 
hours only has called into existence, each ready to 
seize his share of the luggage and shoulder it off 
in the rear of the owners, as the conductor sets 
them down. Every now and then we are greeted 
with something antiquated in the shape of a con- 
veyance, and come to the conclusion that there 
has been a general reappearance to life of deceased 
dog-carts and buggies, broken-down britschas, 
cataleptic curricles, gone gigs, and everything 
besides that went upon wheels, among all which 
the butcher’s light cart asserts a proud pre-emi- 
nence, and is evidently regarded as the genteel 
thing. The railway stations are in a state of con- 
fasion worse confounded. Passengers arriving are 
stuck fast with their luggage. Fifteen shillings 
is the price of transport by a two-horse fly for a 
party with luggage from Shoreditch station to 

uston-square, and we hear of worse bargains 


being made—a cabman would gladly have done it 


for a fourth of the sum! The struggle for the be- 
loved sixpence has in one day mulcted the omnibus 
riders in hundreds of pounds, and well-nigh doubled 
the expenses of town-travellers. If it has com- 
pelled a few persons to trudge a mile or two on foot, 
it may have had the effect of showing them the real 
value of the luxury they estimated so lightly, and of 
leading to the repair of the mischief that has been 
made. For the sake of the public convenience, it 
is desirable that, even at the cost of a compromise, 
the question should be settled upon a permanent 
basis. There are already signs of an intention that 
way, on the part of the government, who find 


the strike, concerning the policy of which the 
public, as usual, takes different sides.—Civis, July 
30, 1853. 





A LAST VISIT TO EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 
THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 
THE last visit which I paid to Ebenezer Elliott 
was about the middle of September, 1849. I had 
a literary commission at Wentworth House, and 
Elliott’s villa being only a few miles from Went- 
worth, I determined to call there first, and spend 
the day with him. I got off, as usual, at the little 
Darfield station, and arriving at Hargate early in 
the morning, I found the poet planting trees in his 
garden. He was very glad to see me, and shook 
me heartily by the hand ; inquiring which way I had 
come, how far I had walked, and whether I had 
breakfasted yet; “which last reminds me,” he 
continued, “that you had better come with me 
into the house, and try a slice of bacon.” He then 
threw down the spade, and, turning in his short 
and abrupt way, led me through the stone-porch— 
the sides of which were smothered with roses— 
iato the breakfast-room. Here I met Mrs. Elliott 
and her two daughters, and, after the usual saluta- 
tions were over, the cloth was laid and I was soon 
discussing my brealfast. ; 
Elliott was not so strong as when I last saw him, 
and I remarked with sorrow that he was very much 
| thinner, and that his face wore a haggard and 
| painful appearance. He had on, as was his cus- 
| tom, a suit of blue clothes; but they hung loosely 
| about him, and altogether it was evident that he 
was ig wed giving way. He lay back on his easy 
chair during the meal, with his glasses over his 
forehead and his hands locked together over his 
breast, and in this manner we conversed ; he fetch- 
ing, at intervals, deep and oppressive sighs, as if his. 
heart were choked; I noticed this ominous and 
dreadful gasping, for it was more like gasping than 
sighing, and he said it was caused by excessive 
weakness, brought on by the disease that was so 
slowly and mercilessly killing him. “ I cannot last 
until next April,” he added; “for I seem to lose 
a pound of flesh daily. At all events, there is no 
eventual hope for me, and I know well enough that 
I am dying by inches, and that my death—like 
Talma’s the musician, who died of the same com- 
plaint which I have—will be one of excruciating 
agony.” He was perfectly resigned to the pros- 
pect, and made no complaining, but bore u 
under his sufferings, with apparently a compos 
spirit. 

‘ told him it was, at all events, pleasant to find 
him still strong enough to attend to his garden—an 
occupation in which he had always taken great de- 
light. “ Yes,” he said ; “ but Iam a mere child now 
at gardening, and am very soon wearied. Two years 
ago there was plenty of the man left in me; now 
it is all gone. I have lived, however, to make my 
home beautiful by my own labour. There are the 
garden and the trees arranged and planted by me,” 
he continued, turning round in his chair, and look- 
ing with mingled pleasure and sadness out of the 
open window. And it was truly a beautiful and 
refreshing sight to behold the rich array of flowers 
and tall green shrubs, and the fine trees that 
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flanked the little croft beyond, through the open- 
ings of which we could see the Wentworth woods 
alae intermediate valley, and the pretty church 
of Darfield, where, alas! the poet now lies buried. 
“I once thought,” he said, following up the sub- 
ject, “of laying out the garden walks in such a 
manner that I could travel two miles on them, but 
that vision is dashed now, like many others which 
I had conjured up in the days of my strength.” I 
hoped he would still enjoy many days of health and 
strength, although I confess it was like hoping 
against despair. By this time I had concluded my 
breakfast, and we went out into the garden, which 
literally steamed with odours, and ascended one 
of the mounds, planted with moss, ‘and creepers, 
and gilliflowers, which commanded as grand and 
beautiful a prospect as ever greeted the eye—dark 
woodlands stretching far away towards the horizon 
in one direction, and sunny pastures and wild 
moorlands in another; and then again a bound- 
less landscape, with its villages, and farms, and 
churches. That morning we wandered all over the 
om ’s grounds, visiting the pretty fishpond at the 

k of the house, and so passing through the 
great blue gates, in company with the magnifi- 
cent Newfoundland dog which Elliott describes, in 
one of his letters to “ Tait,” “asa part of the fa- 
mily.” We crossed Houghton Common, upon 
which indeed the poet’s villa is situated, and re- 
turned through Lane-wood. It was a most de- 
lightful walk ; the trees wore their richest verdure, 
the wild flowers bloomed everywhere along the 
woodland path, and we could see them smiling 
their sweetest smiles afar off in the woodland 

looms; and, to crown all, the birds sang melo- 
Shously, and the blue sky floated over our heads in 
inmeasurable beauty and splendour, without a cloud 
to mar it. 

During the walk, we conversed upon a variety of 
topics—upon botany, poetry, music, and political 
economy. Elliott was passionately fond of flow- 
ers, the lady-smock—Rousseau’s favourite flower 
—heing his favourite, although he disliked botany 
as a science ; it was so like “ sending the flowers 
to prison,” he said; and any one acquainted with 
his poems will have marked how fond he is of in- 
troducing them, and what a fine eye he has for 
colouring and artistic arrangement, making pic- 
tures in every line, which glow often with a match- 
less beauty. The poet, he said, should fuse all 
sounds and forms and colours in his verse, so that 
he may dress his thoughts in the rarest and most 
costly robes. But genius alone could effect this ; 
for the fusing power was not mechanical, but in- 
born and spiritual, for which in reality there was 
no name—it was the result of genius, not genius 
itself. And yet genins must be assisted by art, or 
it would run wild in its sun-chafiot, and drive 
gorgeously to ruin. “Many people think,” he 
continued, “ that it is easy to write poetry; but I 
have found it hard enough. Every line I have 
written has been wrung from me like drops of 
blood. I am as careful as Pope was in the struc- 
ture and finish of my verses, writing and re-writ- 
ing them until they are ‘finished to the nails ;’ 
and, when done, they are bad enough, but they are 
my best. No man has any right to give any imma- 
ture thing to the world. It is no apology to say 
it was written in haste; for what right has a man 


== 





to be in haste? The world can afford to wait until 
his hurry is over.” “Did you ever analyse,” he 
subsequently asked, “ the process by which thought 
grows ripe in the mind, and imagination conjures 
up its creations ? I have sometimes endeavoured 
to do so, when a truth has suddenly shot up clear 
as a sunbeam within me, concerning which I had 
previously but a vague apprehension, and I have 
found that it was not a revelation bursting out of 
nothing—without father or mother—but that I 
had long been preparing for it by previous think- 
ings—often by unconscious thinkings—and that it 
had been gradually evolved by the most subtle and 
mysterious process, going on, I have no doubt, even 
in sleep—for the mind never rests, but propagates 
its thoughts in endless succession; and while we are 
in what is called a happy mood, that is, when there 
is no obstruction to the free play of the mind and 
the imagination—and happy thoughts flow from 
our = like light and music, they have all been 
hatched in the mind previously, and only awaited 
the ripe moment to take wing. See how a beauti- 
ful landscape will inspire you—that is, if you are a 
poet, or a lover of nature; how delightedly the 
eyes drink in the form and colour of every ob- 
ject that surrounds you; how the whole spirit of 
the scene fills your soul until you are flooded with 
ecstasy ; and yet, if you would describe this scene 
and its influences in poetry, you must wait for the 
afflatus, which never comes yntil the mind has 
brooded over what it has seen, and fashioned it 
into shape and life. Iam a terrible stealer from 
nature,” he added, “and nothing escapes me of all 
her phenomena. [I like painting im poetry, and 
am naturally a colourist, I will give you a sonnet, 
composed after a walk in this very wood, to show 
you what I mean.” He then repeated the follow- 
ing lines :— 
“ Art thou a colourist ? Mark how yon red 

Poppy, and that bright patch of yellow bloom, 

Clitttorne above green depths and purply = 

Like spark and blaze on smiling darkness shed, 
Give and take beauty! Mark, too, overhead 
How the rich verdure of this ancient tree 
And the deep purple of the bark agree 
To thrive in partnership! And while the bed 
Of the clear stream, through tints of every hue, 
Lifts its bathed pebbles, lo! to brighten all, 
The little harebell brings its bit of blue, 
And is a gainer! happy to behold 
Red blessin: n, and purple gilding gold ; 
Of light and shade a marriage festival !” 


“ Now,” he said, “there is no merit in these 
lines that I know of, except the artist’s merit; I 
have merely woven bits of nature together in one 
woof, and the result is as you have heard.” 

The lines just quoted were printed in Elliott’s 
last. book, entitled, “More Prose and Rhyme,” 
amongst a collection of very fine sonnets called 
“ The Year of Seeds;” and I had the pleasure of 
hearing the poet read them in.the evening of the 
day I am now speaking of. Elliott was very tired 
when we returned to dinner; and, whilst the cloth 
was being laid, one of his daughters sat down to 
the piano and sang one of his own songs, which 
had been set to music by an accomplished friend. 
The singing revived him—for it was Fanny that 
played—and she was his favourite daughter. Her 
voice, he said, was always music in his ears. Pre- 
sently the dinner came in, and we enjoyed the 
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homely repast with all the more relish for our 
walk. After dinner, we had more singing; and 
then Elliott proposed to drive me a long round to 
see the country. Accordingly the four-wheel 
and the little pony—a tough shaggy fellow, who 
had lived for twelve years, as I understood, in a 
coal-mine, and had never seen the light of day 
once during that time—were brought to the door, 
and we drove off. . 

I cannot describe the route we took, for it was 
the most irregular, out-of-the-way, and impassable 
I had ever travelled before in any vehicle. We 
did not keep the common road, but struck into 
the most uncommon, over moorlands and down old 
lanes close to old woods, where we were often 
axle-deep in mud, and on more than one occasion 
we had to get out, and whilst Elliott took hold of 
the pony’s head and urged him to pull as for his 
life, 1 put my shoulder to the wheel, and helped him 
as I best could. I remember that, at the end of 
one of these lanes, we came suddenly to a good 
road. I was walking beside the carriage in conver- 
sation with Elliott, my right hand leaning upon 
the back of the seat, whilst he sat erect in his 
shaggy brown greatcoat and broad-brimmed hat. 
A carriage drove past, and the “gentlemen” in it 
laughed at us and our equipage, and one of them 
pointed to Elliott with his finger in derision. The 
poet, shaking with rage, stood bolt upright, whip 
in hand, and called ,after them, “ Is this the treat- 
ment which an old man and a bard is to meet with 
from the like o’ you?” and then—as if ashamed 
of having given vent to his feelings—he sat, or 
rather dropped into his seat exhausted. I con- 
fess I was highly indignant myself, the insult was 
so wanton. For along time, a cloud sat on the old 
man’s brow, and the horrible gasping returned. 
“Those people have no feelings,” I said. “No,” 
he replied ; “ but there are not many like them in 
this world. I pity them from my heart.” We 
presently came up to the house of a gentleman, 
who had planted a bed of flowers owtside the 
hedge which fronted the house, on the top of an 
artificial bank which was clothed with green 
sward. “ There, sir!” said Elliott, “ that is a gen- 
tleman’s doing. Here is a man who is willing 
that the ragged beggar even shall have his eyes 
filled with beauty as he passes by on the high-road. 
And why shouldn’t all our hedges be planted with 
flowers and beautiful shrubs? I would have the 
banks of all our railways adorned in this manner, 
so that the people in their travels may take beauti- 
ful memories home with them.” 

It was evening when we returned, and we sat 
down to a quiet tea in the soft evening light. I 
afterwards walked in the garden with Mrs. Elliott 
and her daughters, and saw the sun set in gor- 
geous colouring over the western hills, illumi- 
nating the landscape with his dying glory ; whilst 
the nightingales sang to each other in the neigh- 
bouring woods. We lingered until the twilight 
had fairly set in, until the whole earth seemed 
bathed in one grand atmosphere of calm, and the 
stars burst out of heaven—and then we returned 
once more to the parlour. ‘ 

When the candles were lighted Elliott read to 
me his “ Year of Seeds.” had previously heard 
his “ Ethelene,” and had been struck with wonder 
at the power and melody, the fine graphic de- 





scription, the nervous force and energy of that re- 
markable poem; I was not surprised, therefore, 
to find the old fire still alive in these sonnets, al- 
though I was scarcely prepared for the depth and 
athos which some of them evince. Here is the 
ast of these poems :— 
“ And to the Father of Eternal days, 
And fairest things that fairer yet will be, 
Shall I no song of adoration raise, 
While passion’s world and life’s great agony 
Are one dread hymn, dread Progresser, to thee ? 
Thou, Love, art Progress! And be thine the praise 
If I have ever loved thy voice divine, 
And o’er the sadness of my slander’d lays 
Flings its redeeming charm a note of thine. 
Oh, gentlest Might, Almighty! if of mine 
One strain shall live, let it thy impress bear ; 
And please wherever humble virtues twine 
The rose and woodbine with the thorns of care, 
Thriving because they love! Thy temple, Lord, is there.” 
Elliott’s reading was a sort of impassioned sing- 
ing ; he read as he felt, and his voice was full of 
pathos when necessary, and it literally thundered 
whilst he was delivering the stormy denunciations 
against wrongdoers, of which there are so many 
in his writings. He was very anxious to- publish 
the last two volumes which bear his name, before his 
death.* ‘“ I mean to dedicate ‘ Ethelene,’” he said, 
“ to a young lady named Hellen Rendall, who had 
the courage and the love to come and see me 
when she was unknown to me, urged by admiration 
of my poor harp-tunings. She was at the time she 
came a governess, I believe, at Rotherham, a most 
intelligent, kind-hearted girl ; no wonder then that 
I love her, which I do, in spite of ‘ ar’ maerster.’’+ 
Next morning Thomas Lister, the Barnsley 
poet, author of the “ Rustic Wreath,” walked over 
to Hargate by previous appointment, and spent 
the day with us. In the evening I left the poet for 
ever. It was a beautiful evening, and a calm and 
holy light lay over all the landscape. I had to 
reach Darfield station in time for the last train to 
Rotherham, and the servant-man was already in the 
little chaise waiting to drive me there; Elliott, his 
wife and daughters, came out of the gates on to the 
common, to see me off. I shook hands with them 
all round, turned back with burning tears in my 
eyes to shake hands with the poet once more, 
sprang into the seat, and again looked round; 
for I felt as if this was to be the last time I should 
see the brave and dearly-beloved old bard. He took 
off his blue cap, and said, with strong emotion, 
“May God bless you!” I bowed my head and 
wept, never more to hear him bless me again. 





BANKS OF THE THAMES. 
V.—TWICKENHAM. 
Ir, for boldness and beauty, the prospect from 
Richmond Hill be unsurpassed, the view we catch 





* There are few of our readers, we think, who will not be 
touched with this picture of the poet, cherishing to the last 
his literary aspirations ; but along with this feeling of sympathy 
surely there must arise, in every Christian mind, regret that 
throughout this interesting interview we do not more find him 
turning his back on the things of time and contemplating 
those eternal realities which, as it subsequently proved, he 
was now so nearly approaching. ‘ Posthumous fame!” said 
Thomas Scott, the commentator, when dying—‘“‘it is the 
veriest bubble with which Satan ever deluded a soul! but post- 
humous usefulness, that is indeed a thing to be coveted.” _ 

+ Miss Rendall subsequently married Mr. Adams (Junius 
Redivivus), of London. 
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from our little boat, by the side of the meadows at 
Petersham, must nevertheless be admired for the 
latter of these characteristics. What a tranquil 
beauty floods the swift-flowing river, and clothes 
the green margins of wood and mead, and crowns 
the summit of the rising ground before us with its 
well-built houses, as we turn to look in the direc- 
tion of Richmond Bridge, which we are now leaving 
for a glance at Twickenham. We have been ram- 
bling a little while in the neighbouring woods, and 
dipping into “ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery’’—a pleasing 
Pes 9 by the way, full of judicious hints for the 
cultivation of taste, both as to nature and art, es- 
pecially in reference to landscape-gardening, and 


suggestive of many thoughts which prove welcome | 


and even profitable companions to those who, like 
ourselves, love now and then to hide in the depths of 
a grove or forest, and to moralize on the significance 
and the latent wisdom of what we see. The modes 
of growth, for example, by which an oak forces 
itself through the strata of the soil and gets over 
the difficulty of a hard and gravelly bed, “and 
picks its way in“a zigzag course till it assumes 
form and character, and becomes in a due course 
of centuries a picturesque tree;” how all this 
typifies the struggles and results of earnest perse- 
vering purposes in nobler lives than oaks can live. 
And then the remark, that an elm may be taken 
for an oak, but an oak can never be taken for an 
elm, reminds one of the unmistakable aspect of 
some characters, and the dubiousness of others; 
how inferior men may sometimes look like the 
heroes of an age, while the true heroes can never 
be mistaken for anything but what they are. And 
then the story of the tree which had lost its tap- 
root, but still adhered for a while to the soil, 
through the tenacity of the small fibres, till one 
day it came down with a tremendous crash; that 
will probably suggest the idea that characters as 
well as trees have their tap-roots, and that; when 
these are gone—when principles give way—the 
strength which comes from inferior motives, though 
it may last for a time, will be found ultimately in- 
sufficient to bear up its burden. 

Such things, with our book in hand, we have 
been thinking of in our pleasant rambles through 
Petersham Wood; and now, begging pardon for 
this digression, and returning to the river-side and 
embarking in our vessel, let us glide along slowly, 
looking at what we see by the way, for which the 
tide; though against us in one sense, will in another 
be found to be in our favour. We can make but 
tardy progress while the stream is so rapidly run- 
ning out. This will enable us the better to ex- 
amine a few of the objects we have to pass. You 
see, on the left bank of the river, through an open- 
ing in the stately trees, a melancholy-looking 
mansion, with marks of antiquity carrying one’s 
thoughts back to the days of the Stuarts. The 
old red-bricked front, with the high-pitched roof, 
prepares us for the story of its erection, in 1610, by 
Sir Thomas Vavasour, and its connection with the 
noble family of Dysart—as also for the legends at- 
tached to it as the place where Charles 1 once con- 
cealed himself—as the scene of the meetings of the 
famous cabal in the reign of Charles 11—as the 
retirement assigned to James 11 on the arrival of 
the prince of Orange—and as the house in which 
the celebrated John, duke of Argyle, was born. 





The building is well known as Ham House, the 
celebrity of whose avenues has been increased by 
Hood’s poem of the “ Elm-tree,” in which he says, 
referring to this spot :— 
“ With wary eyes and ears alert, 
As one who walks afraid, 
I wander’d down the dappled path 
Of mingled light and shade ; 
How sweetly gleam’d that arch of blue 
Beyond the green arcade.” 


But Ham House is dependent for its celebrity 
on its external appearance and appurtenances, and 
on what poets and tourists may sing and say about 
its mournful-looking walls and walks; for great 
mystery belongs to the interior, inasmuch as it is 
fruitless to attempt to gain access within the stern 
old pile. It is said to be arare specimen of the 
old time, in point of pictures, furniture, and other 
arrangements ; with a chamber just in the state in 
which the old duchess of Lauderdale used it—her 
desk, great chair, and cane remaining as though 
for her grace’s return. And we were told, also, of a 
room occupied by Charles 1, with the breakfast- 
things left as they were when he one morning 
quitted the mansion ; and the story, as we heard it, 
went so far as to say that Charles went out at one 
door as Cromwell came in by another—a tradition 
which, much as we shrink from admitting myths 
in history, we must regard as decidedly mythical. 

As we cannot enter Ham House, and scarcely 
know what to think of the rumours we hear outside 
of it, we shall now look to the other bank of the 
river, where we find another, but less antique- 
looking residence, evidently belonging to some one 
of distinction. It was once occupied by queen 
Anne when princess of Denmark, and was greatly 
enlarged and improved by Mr. Secretary Johnstone. 
It has a famous octagon room built by that states- 
man for the entertainment of the queen of George 
11. Its chief interest arises from its having been 
the residence of Louis Philippe, during the period 
of his first exile in England, and from its being 
now occupied by the members of his family who 
survive his second exile, and seem so fondly attach- 
ed to the spots associated with his memory. It has 
long borne the name of Orleans House, having 
derived it from the late king when he lived there 
as duke of Orleans. It of course calls up recollec- 
tions of the wonderful vicissitudes of the man who 
occupied it, and we could not help connecting it 
with the remembrance of the house at Reichenan, 
in Switzerland, which we saw last summer, where 
the ex-king in his early days, when struggling with 
poverty, kept a schvol, and thus earned an honest 
livelihood. From Reichenau then, to Orleans 
House now, what a chequered story runs, and 
binds the two together! What light and shade! 
what an elevation and downfall—a double exile, 
with the throne of the Grand Monarque between ! 

Orlean’s House is in Twickenham parish, and 
Twickenham, as every one knows, is the most clas- 
sic ground on the banks of the Thames. Here 
lived Robert Boyle, and the mother of the poet 
Savage, and Paul Whitchead, and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and Hofland, and Turner—not to mention 
politicians: such as John Lenthall, the speaker of 
the House of Commons in Cromwell’s time; and 
Cragge, secretary of state to George 1; and the 
earl of Bute. But there is one name that at 
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and enter the church, which as a building is not 
remarkable, except that the gray-stone tower is 
ancient, disfigured by the red-brick nave, built at 
the beginning of the last century, and there we 
find the name we have just referred to, “ Alexan- 
dro Pope, mM. H. Gulielmus Episcopus Glocestri- 
ensis amicitize causa, 1761. Poetaloquitur. For 
one who would not be buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 


Heroes and kings, your distance keep ; 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 

Who never flatter’d folks like you ; 
Let Horace blush and Virgil too.” 


The father and mother of the poet are resting near 
him; and to them he reared a monument, which 
breathes a sweet spirit of filial affection, which was 
=, of the strongest passions of the illustrious 


It is a short walk from Pope’s grave to where 
was once Pope’s house. The site of it is now 
covered with one of the most extraordinary speci- 
mens of architecture which the vagrant taste of 
the present day in such matters can possibly pro- 
duce. “ It is constructed,” says a clever tourist on 
the Thames, “ of very red bricks and tiles, carved 
timber, stone encaustic tiles, and various other and 
many-coloured materials. The style is quite in- 
describable, but it may be briefly said that it ap- 
pears to be a combination of an Elizabethan half- 
timber house, and a Stuart: renaissance, with the 
addition of Dutch and Swiss, Italian and Chinese 
features; and it was probably designed when the 
architect was fresh from a diligent study of the 
paintings in lord Kingsborough’s work on Mexican 
Antiquities.” The poet’s house is totally gone, 
much to the indignation of all literary travellers, 
who are the more intolerant on that account in 
their criticism of this cosmopolitan sort of edifice 
which usurps its place. Pope’s willow is also 
gone, and so is the obelisk he raised to his vene- 
rated mother. Allis gone except the grotto and 
the lawn, which serve to bring up the image of the 
poet—to use the language of our predecessor again 
— in bag-wig and black coat, with a little sward 
by his side, stepping briskly along to hand his 
favourite Martha from her boat, or to welcome the 
dean and the doctor from theirs, or to see him 
getting into the sedan chair placed in the centre 
of his own boat, in order to take the air, or ride to 
London.” 

A story is told, in a letter by Mrs. Pendarves to 
dean Swift, which places the little man before us 
in rather awkw: circumstances—circumstances 
that really occurred to him just at this very spot 
where we are loitering about, full of the history of 
him and his adventures. “I sup you have 
heard of Mr. Pope’s accident, which had liked to 
have proved a very fatal one. He was leading a 
young lady into a boat from his own stairs, her 
foot mi the side of the boat, and she fell into 
the water and pulled Mr. Pope after her; the boat 
slipped away, and they were immediately out of 
their depth, and it was with some difficulty they 
were saved. The young lady’s name is Talbot; 
she is as remarkable for being a handsome woman 
as Mr. Pope is for wit. I think I cannot give you a 
higher notion of her beauty, unless I had named 








Twickenham overshadows all the rest. We land | 





you instead of him.” A rich specimen, by the 
way, of the flattery of the age. We may add, in 
passing, that this was not the | time that Pope 
was in danger of being drown Once he was 
thrown into the river with the glasses of the coach 
up, and was up to the roots of his periwig in 
water, and the footman had to break the glass to 
draw him out. 

Pope came to reside at Twickenham in 1715,and_ - 
was enabled to establish himself in his aristocratic 
villa, by the river side, in consequence of the large 
profit which accrued to him from his publication 
of the translated Homer’s Iliad, so that the house 
was a monument of a rare kind—that of wealth 
won by genius. We conformed at Richmond to 
the fashion of quoting Thomson’s poetry ; we find 
ourselves again in the bonds of fashion at Twicken- 
ham, and must do, as all before us have done when 
writing about it—quote Pope’s prose. His settling 
down here was a serious business, if we are to be- 
lieve what he says to Jervas the painter. “ The 
history of my transplantation and settlement, which 
you desire, would require a volume, were I to en- 
numerate the many projects, difficulties, vicissi- 
tudes, and various fates attending that important 
part of my life; much more, should I describe the 
many draughts, elevations, profiles, perspectives, 
etc., of every palace and garden proposed, intended, 
and happily raised by the strength of that faculty 
wherein all great geniuses excel—imagination.” 
And then, with an outburst of friendship, he ex- 
claims: “ For you my structures rise, for you my 
colonnades extend their wings, for you my groves 
aspire and roses bloom. And, to say truth, I hope 
posterity (which, no doubt, will be made acquainted 
with all these things)”—the poet here was a true 
prophet—* will look upon it as one of the principal 
motives of my architecture, that if was a mansion 

repared to receive you against your own should 
fall to dust,” We do not atl how to believe 
that. But, however that may be, we fully believe 
what he says in a letter at a later period: ‘ No ideas 
you can form in the winter can make you imagine 
what Twickenham is in this warmer season.” It 
was the month of May. “Our river glitters beneath 
an unclouded sun, at the same time that its banks 
retain the verdure of showers; our gardens are 
offering their first nosegays; our trees, like new 
acquaintance brought happily together, are stretch- 
ing their arms to meet other, and growing 
nearer and nearer every hour; the birds are pay- 
ing their thanksgiving songs for the new habita- 
tions I have made them; my building rises high 
enough to attract the eye and curiosity of the pas- 
senger from the river, where, upon beholding a 
mixture of beauty and ruin, he inquires what house 
is falling or what church is rising.” We suppose 
he refers here to the rebuilding of Twickenham 
church, which had then recently taken place. The 
close of this letter is very affecting. “‘ The moment 
I am writing this,” he says, “ I am surprised with 
the account of the death of a friend of mine, which 
makes all I have been talking of a mere jest. 
Buildings, gardens, writings, pleasures, works of 
whatever stuff man can raise, none of them are 
capable of advantaging a creature that is mortal, 
or of satisfying a soul that is immortal.” 

Pope’s grotto, as we see it, is a poor little affair, 
a subterranean tunnel, in fact, running under the 
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road, and never could have been anything very 
grand, though, when possessed of ornaments now 
shipped away, it must have been different from 
what it is at present. The poet’s description of it, 
though often quoted, we must not omit, as it en- 
ables us to see the man in the midst of his works. 
“ From the river Thames you see through my arch, 
up a walk of the wilderness, to a kind of open 
temple wholly com of shells in the rustic 
manner, and from that distance, under the temple, 
you look down, through a sloping arcade of trees, 
and see the sails on the river passing suddenly and 
vanishing, as through a perspective glass. en 
you shut the doors of the grotto, it becomes on the 
instant, from a luminous room a camera obscura, 
on the walls of which all the objects of the river, 
hills, woods, and boats are forming a moving pic- 
ture in their visible radiations ; and when you have 
a mind to light it up, it affords you a very different 
scene; it is furnished with shells interspersed with 
pieces of looking-glass in angular forms, and in 
the ceiling is a star.of the same material, at which, 
when a lamp (of an orbicular figure, of thin ala- 
baster) is hung in the middle, a thousand pointed 
rays glitter, and are reflected over the place. There 
are connected to this grotto, by a narrow passage, 
two porches: one, towards the river, of smooth 
stones full of light and open; the other, towards 
the garden, shadowed with trees, rough with shells, 
flints, and iron ores. The bottom is paved with 
simple pebble, as is also the adjoining walk up the 
wilderness to the temple, in the natural taste, 
agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur 
and the aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants 
nothing to complete it but a good statue with an 
inscription, like that beautiful antique one which 
you know I am so fond of :— 


‘ Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I keep, 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep : 
Ah! spare my slumbers ; gently tread the cave, 
And drink in silence, or in silence lave.’ ” 


Pope sought tranquillity and peace at Twicken- 
ham, but like other men was disappointed in that 
kind of seeking. “ Happy they,” he exclaims, “ who 
are banished from us; but happier they who can 
banish themselves, or, more properly, banish the 
world from them. Alas! I live at Twickenham— 


I take that period to be very sublime, and to in- 
clude more than a hundred sentences that might 
be writ to express distraction, hurry, multiplication 


of nothings, and all the fatiguing perpetual busi- 
ness of having nothing to do. You'll wonder I 
reckon translating the Odyssey as nothing. But 
whenever I think seriously, (and of late I have 
met with so many occasions of thinking seriously, 
that I begin never to think otherwise,) I cannot 
but think these things very idle, as if a beast of 
burden should go on jingling his bells, without 
bearing anything valuable about him, or ever serv- 
ing his master.” This last thought seems to have 
become a common one with Pope, as we find it 
often repeated in his letters, as well as other grave, 
touching reflections on the vanity of human pur- 
suits—that of literature itself, with its richest 
fame, not excepted. 

The poet suffered much from his delicacy of con- 
stitution, and from severe head-aches and nervous 
attacks, which thus interfered sadly with the grati- 





fication of those social dispositions for which he 
was so remarkable, and interrupted the intercourse 
of those private friendships in which he so greatly 
delighted. The mornings, he tells us, were hi 
life; in the evenings, he was not dead indeed, but 
sleepy and stupid. “I love reading still better than 
conversation ; but my eyes fail, and at the hour 
when most people indulge in company I am tired, 
and find the labour of the past mt sufficient to 
weigh me down. So I hide myself in bed as a 
bird in his nest, much about the same time, and 
rise and chirp the earlier the next morning.” 

That eccentric being, lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue, for a time took up her abode at Twickenham, 
and there it was that the intimate friendship with 
Pope was indulged, leading to a declaration on his 
part, which, however the fashion of the times in 
high life may be pleaded in its excuse, must be re- 
probated by all persons of right feeling. The lady 
treated Pope with contempt, which in its turn 
roused his resentment, and produced a bitter feel- 
ing between the two, which with its antecedents 
reflected discredit upon both; forming, however, 
after all, by no means so dark a picture of social 
habits and morals as may be found in many a bio- 
graphy relating to courtly circles in the times of 
the first two Georges. Pope died unmarried. 

And now we come to Strawberry Hill—the only 
other spot at Twickenham which we can notice— 
where so much is noticeable. The name of the 
place and its famous possessor, Horace Walpole, 
that most elegant of triflers, are inseparable ; and 
the appearance of the house, as we see it now, is no 
bad illustration of the history of the man as it 
appears to posterity. It isa miserable pile of lath 
and plaster, once very showy, now ruined and 
desolate, and fast crumbling to pieces. There 
never was anything substantial about the building, 
and there never was anything earnest about the 
builder. What a closet full of curiosities it was 
once: certainly worth visiting, especially if one 
could have had the velvet-coated gentleman, Ho- 
race himself, to take one round, and to chat about 
the rarities he had so industriously collected; for 
he had plenty of out-of-the-way knowledge relat- 
ing to all such matters. It is very amusing to 
read Mr. Lysons’ history of Walpole’s transforma- 
tions. “ Having formed a design of enlarging his 
villa, and fitting it up in the gothic style, after a 
tour through various parts of the kingdom, during 
which he collected models from the principal 
cathedrals in which that species of architecture 
prevails, he be his improvements in 1753, when 
the library and great parlour were newly built ; the 
gallery, round tower, great cloister, and cabinet 
were added in 1760 and 1761; the great north 
bed-chamber in 1770; and the Beauclerk tower 
and hexagon closet in 1776.” And this singular 
toy, for which successively three sets of wooden 
battlements had to be made in the builder’s life- 
time, was formed, be it remembered, on the basis 
of a small house, first erected by the earl of Brad- 
ford’s coachman. We think we should have pre- 
ferred the simplicity of the abode as it was before 
Walpole so outrageously gothicized it; when it 
had a little parlour hung with a stone-colour gothic 
paper and Ja ackson’s Venetian prints ; and the closet 
was hung with green and water-colour pictures ; 
and the room in which Walpole lived was hung 
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with blue and white in stripes, adorned with fes- 
toons: not, however, that one can say much for 
the taste displayed in lining the walls. The house 
saw more changes than those of architecture. 
‘* Lastly came the time when the old man was laid 
up for weeks with the gout, and the building and 
curiosity-buying was at anend; and after the 


duchess of York had come to see his house in 1799, | 1 


when he put a carpet on the step of his gate, and 
matted his court, and presented chocolate upon a 
salver, he says, ‘ Here will end my connections with 
courts, beginning with George 111, great great 
grandfather to the duchess of York.’”* Poor Ho- 
race! it was a butterfly-sort of a life that he lived, 
except as it regarded its length. His acquaintance 
with Hannah More was not one of its least curious 
things, and strange also to say, he presented her 
with a Bible, which she politely advised him to read 
himself. 

But we must end these pleasant loiterings 
about Twickenham, and into our boat again; where 
the rippling of the stream, and the greenness of 
the grass, and the varied tints of bush and tree, and 
the spreading fields and sloping uplands, and the 
blue sky and the white clouds, seem to come back 
on our thoughts with so much of simple earnest 
truthfulness, after a glance at the poor shams and 
gewgaws of a vain dilettante. : 

One little bit of antiquarianism, and we have 
done. 
king Offa, that monarch of the Mercians gave 
lands at Twickenham to the church of St. Saviour, 
at Canterbury, for the purpose of providing priestly 
vestments. The lands were taken away and again 
restored, and king Eldred, in 948, concluded his 
charter with this terrible anathema on those who 
should interfere with the grant: “ Whatever be 
their sex, order, or rank, may their memory be 
blotted out of the book of life ; may their strength 
continually waste away, and be there no restora- 
tive to repair it.” Wedo not know who are in 

ossession of the lands now, but we wish them 
etter things than king Eldred did. 





A MIRACLE OF MODERN TIMES! 


Mr. Spencer, a gentleman favourably known to 
the English public by his “ Travels in Circassia,” has 
given in his late work, “A Tour of Inquiry 
through France and Italy,” the following curious 
account of one of those pretended miracles by 
which Romish priestcraft still endeavours to de- 
ceive the credulous multitude and maintain its 
domination over the souls of men. We quote it 
chiefly on account of the remarkable ingenuity 
which it exhibits, and the success with which the 
cheat was attended among the acute and inquiring 
people of France in our own day. 

The miracle-worker was Rose Tamisier, a pea- 
sant girl, gratuitously educated in a convent of 
nuns at Salon Bouches-du-Rhéne, where eventually 
she became an inmate, and made herself remark- 
able by the frequent visits she asserted she was 
in the habit of receiving from certain saints and 
angels—above all, from the virgin Mary. At 
length, waxing bolder, she declared herself endowed 





* “Knight’s London,” Vol. iii. p. 98. 








In days of yore, as far back as the times of | 





with a Divine commission to restore what her peo- 
ple denominated religion in France, and for that 
purpose left the convent, proceeding first to her 
native village Saignon, where she and all the priests 
of the province asserted her first miracle was 
wrought, by causing, says the abbé Andre, Rose’s 
biographer, the growth of a cabbage, sufficiently 
arge to feed the hungry villagers for several 
weeks, during a season of such universal drought 
that all other vegetation withered away. It was 
also asserted that Rose refused every species of 
nourishment but consecrated wafers, which angels 
were in the habit of purloining from the sacred 
pyx of the church, wherewith to feed this favourite 
of heaven. The saint, however, did not remain 
Jong in her birth-place. The same angelic assist- 
ants, by her own account, transported Rose to the 
larger and more populous village of St. Saturnin. 
Here her fame, which had hitherto been known only 
to the simple vine-dressers and the mountain shep- 
herds, spread far and wide. The abbé declares, that 
“by the intensity of her devotion she caused the 
representation of a cross, a heart, a chalice, a spear, 
and sometimes the image of the virgin and child, 
to appear on various parts of her body, at first in 
faint lines, and afterwards so developed as to exude 
blood! thereby exciting the amazement and pious 
admiration of every beholder.” But she now 
worked, in the little church of St. Saturnin, the 
crowning miracle, by causing a picture of Christ 
descending from the cross to emit real blood, and 
that in the presence of the parish priest and a 
numerous congregation assembled to witness the 
event. This took place, for the first time, on the 
10th November, 1850. The scientific men of 
France, who sent several deputations to ascertain 
the existence of these singular appearances on the 
body of the saint of St. Saturnin, came to the con- 
clusion that intense devotion, where the mind is 
absorbed in one subject, might from known causes, 
without the intervention of any supernatural 
agency, produce similar appearances, which they 
termed stygmates sanglant ! but when the state- 
ments reached them of blood oozing through the 
wounds painted on a picture, and at the command 
of a mere mortal, they confessed that science could 
not afford a satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
menon. 

The affair now assumed sufficient importance to 
attract the attention of the government, when M. 
Grave, the under prefect of the department, M. 
Guielihut, juge d’instruction, M. Jacques, substitut 
du procureur de la république, and other civil and 
military officers, were despatched to investigate the 
correctness of the representations. Even Mon- 
signor, the archbishop of Avignon, was summoned, 
with the higher clergy of his diocese, to behold and 
verify the miracle. On the day appointed by the 
saint for her performance, these great civil and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, arrayed in the costume 
and insignia of office, attended her invitation, 
together with thousands of the curious and devout 
from every part of the province ; and, to prove that 
no design was entertained of imposing on the cre- 
dulity of mankind, the painting, at the command of 
his grace the archbishop, was removed from its 
place over the high altar, when lo! to the astonish- 
ment of the awe-struck multitude, the back, which 
might have contained some machinery for carrying 
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on the imposture, disclosed a numerous colony of 
spiders. Still the blood continued to flow, as fast 
as his grace and the prefect wiped it away with thin 
cambric handkerchiefs from the hands, feet, and 
side of the figure—and what a value did these 
handkerchiefs acquire! They were immediately cut 
into shreds, and transmitted to the faithful in every 
part of France. The public authorities and the 
clergy were satisfied, the spectators were satis- 
fied, and the archbishop preached an eloquent 
sermon suitable to so great an occasion; and, in 
order that everything should be done in due form, 
the prefect and all the high dignitaries affixed their 
names and seals of office to a public document, 
attesting the truth of this most mysterious pheno- 
menon, which was forthwith despatched to Paris, 
and by means of the public press circulated through- 
out every country in Christendom. 

Rose Tamisier was now at the very height of her 
fame. A pilgrimage to St. Saturnin became the 
fashion of the day. While the sale of tin medals 
pera | her effigy increased a thousandfold, she 
derived yet more~ substantial benefit from the 
jewelled crosses, and images of the virgin set in 
diamonds, presented to her by her numerous friends. 
The scientific men of France were puzzled; chemi- 
cal analysis proved that undoubtedly blood it was 
which flowed from the picture, yet neither eye nor 
microscope could detect the smallest puncture in 
the canvass. 

Nevertheless, a chemist of Apt, M. Eugene Co- 
lignon, at length unmasked the impostor. With 
much labour and research, he discovered that human 
blood, disgorged by a leech, loses it fibrine, and 
might be made to penetrate the surface of a paint- 
ing, and then issue forth in small globules, accord- 
ing to the quantity employed; and as such blood 
does not coagulate for many hours, it would con- 
tinue to flow from the picture, however frequently 
wiped off, while a drop remained. 

In short, the miracle was imitated successfully 
by this gentleman, in presence of the public autho- 
rities and the most eminent scientific men of the 
country, and not a doubt remained on their minds 
that Rose Tamisier was an impostor, particularly 
when it was proved that she invariably insisted on 
being owl to pass some time in solitary prayer 
in the chapel previous to performing the miracle. 
The cheat having once become generally known, 
such a storm of public indignation was raised as 


compelled the authorities to have the impostor | 


arrested, and tried as such at Carpentras, the chief 
town of the district ; but the jury, influenced, as it 
was believed, through the confessional, declared 
themselves incompetent to pronounce a verdict. 
The affair was, however, transferred to the assizes 
at Nismes, where, about the middle of November, 
1851, after a long and patient investigation, aided 
by the laborious efforts of counsel on both sides, 
the saint was pronounced guilty of a fraudulent 


attempt to injure public morals and religion, and | 


condemned to six months’ imprisonment, with a 
fine of five hundred frances, and costs. 

Since that time nothing of Rose Tamisier has 
been heard from priest or bishop; but her life, 


still the saint of the marvellous cabbage and the 





bleeding picture. The church of Rome may well 
boast of her own unchangeability, if she, in the 
midst of the nineteenth century as in the midst of 
the ninth, continues the patroness of falsehood and 
deception; and as long as there exists amongst the 
depraved powers of fallen human nature that unac- 
countable capability for deceit, and thirst for im- 
portance, which are so often met with in the most 
shallow and uncultivated minds, so long will instru- 
ments like Rose Tamisier be found for Rome's 
service. Surely, if Protestants had nothing else 
for which to bless the Reformation, the least 
earnest among them must feel thankful that, in the 
most remote of their parish churches, no such 
impious fraud or subtle mockery as that which we 
have detailed could be practised. 


THE SEA: ITS DISTRIBUTION, DEPTH, 
EXTENT, AND LEVEL. 


THE ancients called the sea, or rather the water of 
which it is composed, an element, thinking that it 
was one of those simple or primeval substances 
incapable of decomposition. The researches of 
modern chemistry, however, have proved water to 
be a compound produced by the combination of 
two gases. Yet, in another sense, the sea is an 
element ; it is an element of life to all animal and 
vegetable creation. If there were no sea, the 
earth would be a burning, arid waste, vegetation 
would languish and die, and man, with all inferior 
animals, would perish under an intensity of heat 
incomparably more painful than that of the far- 
spreading wastes of the sandy deserts. The sea is 
as necessary to the existence of man as the soil 
which covers the earth. It is one of the physical 
conditions on which the continuance of his life 
depends, not only by yielding refreshing vapours 
to the atmosphere, but by the absorption of noxious 
gases, which would rapidly accumulate and soon 
become fatal were it not for the absorbing power 
of water. The earth would be incomplete without 
a sea, for all the purposes at least to which its 
Creator has evidently destined its present existence. 

If the sea had not been necessary to man, as an 
element in the world of his habitation, its import- 
ance might be shown as the highway of commerce, 
connecting distant lands, bearing the bounties of 
varied climates, and the industry of races, from one 
extremity of the earth to the other. As a natural 
object, it is viewed in all its phases with unceasing 
interest. In calm, it impresses the mind with a 
feeling of security, such is its placid majesty and 
grandeur; in storm, with a sense of fear and re- 
verential awe, so terrific is its power and uncon- 
trollable its fury, did not He who gave it its bounds 
hold the winds in his grasp. 

The sea is a vast collection of water in deep 
valleys. The bed of the sea is only a continuation 
of the coasts by which the waters are bounded and 
confined. Dry land is a succession of hills, moun- 
tains, and valleys, and the bed of the sea is formed 
in the same manner; but, being relatively lower 


than the surrounding lands, the water has accu- 
written by the abbé Andre, and containing no— 
mention of Colignon’s discovery, continues to be | 
circulated among the peasantry, with whom she is | 


mulated, modifying, enlarging, and in some cases 
forming its reservoirs and channels. The earth 
has, at several distinct periods of its history, been 
the theatre of terrific catastrophes affecting the 
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superficial arrangements of mountains and valleys, 
and consequently of land and water. The up- 
heaving of stratified rocks, the intrusion of igneous 
or volcanic masses, and other phenomena, dis- 
tinctly traced by geology, sufficiently attest this 
fact. Upon strata, tilted into an almost perpendi- 
‘ eular direction, are frequently found horizontal 
beds containing marine or fresh-water shells, and 
bearing such appearances as might be expected in 
earthy deposits from water in periods of greater or 
less tranquillity. Even at the top of lofty hills and 
mountains, this curious phenomenon has been fre- 
quently observed, leading consecutively to the 
conclusion that some of the highest peaks of the 
earth, rising above the denser clouds, and round 
which the lightnings hover like the eagle over 
her craggy home, were at some former period a 
portion of the bed of ocean. The Apennines, the 
Alps, and the Andes give the same evidence ; but 
our proof may be taken from lesser heights and 
nearer home. That great mass of chalk traversing 
the counties of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, and 
forming the most lofty districts round the metro- 
polis, contains a countless multitude of sea-shells. 
This important mineral formation is from seven to 
eight hundred feet thick, and its entire mass is 
crowded with the relics of marine animals, the 
shells of mollusks, and the bones of fish. The 
chalk, therefore, must have been formed at the 
bottom of the sea, and was once its bed; but, by 
some great physical force, the ancient receptacle of 
the ocean we~ lifted above its surface, and a new 
basin received its waters. 

These changes, or revolutions, as they are called 
by geologists, account for the formation of moun- 
tains and valleys, and the distribution of land and 
water. Nor are instances wanting in modern 
history of great and violent forces, by which, in 
the interval of a few hours, the relative positions 
of Jand and water have been reversed. But with- 
out dwelling on the dreadful convulsions of nature, 
now happily infrequent, it is sufficient to observe 
that water in motion is of itself.a disturbing and 
reproducing agent. England, now separated from 
the continent of Europe by the Straits of Dover, 
was once, probably, united to France, for the chalk 
cliffs of Dover range with those of Calais ; while 
at Boulogne and the adjoining coast there is a still 
more strange coincidence with the strata and 
stratification of Folkstone and Hythe. There is 
no reason to suppose that the two countries were 
separated by any sudden elevation or depression of 
the land, or by any volcanic force ; it appears to 
have been produced by the slow, but not the less 
powerful, action of the waves of the ocean. ‘This 
was an effect similar to many still in progress. 

If the bed of the sea is uneven like the surface 
of land, consisting of mountains, hills, and valleys, 
the depth of water must vary considerably. Mr. 
Scoresby, whose name is well enone as a scientific 
voyager in the Polar ocean, once threw his sound- 
ing-line in the Greenland sea to the depth of 1200 
fathoms, or one mile 640 yards, without finding a 
bottom. An officer in the United States service 
reported recently that, in a voyage from Rio de 
Janeiro, to Saldana Bay, Cape of Good Hope, he 
sounded in latitude 28° 21’ S. and longitude 29° 
17’ W., and reached the bottom at the depth of 
3100 fathoms, or three and a half miles. The 





sounding, he says, was made with a thirty-two 
pound shot and a line 5000 fathoms in length, and 
the time occupied was one hour nine minutes. 
Some curious experiments were made by Mr. 
Massey, under the orders of the lords of the admi- 
ralty, in H. M. sloop “ Trinculo,” commanded by 
captain Booth. A strong copper globe, inclosed 
in a net of cord, was fixed to a line 840 fathoms 
long, at a distance of about 40 fathoms from the 
5 When the line was drawn up it was found 
that the globe had been exploded by the external 
pressure of the water, and the line divided, so that 
the lead was lost. On another occasion, a globe 
was sunk with a greater weight, the line being of 
the same length, and this also was exploded, but 
the line returned without having reached the bot- 
tom. La Place, the French astronomer, calculated 
that the mean depth of the sea is nearly the same 
as the difference Cetiredts the polar and equatorial 
diameters ; but it is the opinion of astronomers 
generally, that the greatest depth of the ocean does 
not exceed 30,000 feet, and, except in the remark- 
able results said to have been obtained by the 
American officer, a bottom has seldom been reached 
at a depth exceeding one mile. 

Seven-tenths of the surface of the earth is covered 
with water, a fact which led some thoughtless and 
sceptical minds to impugn the wisdom of the ar- 
rangement, and to charge God with folly. Some 
of these would-be creators even explained how the 
world should have been constructed, and the 
benefits to be derived from the adoption of their 

lans. Science as well as religion frowns on these 
impious visionaries. The profoundest researches 
of the mathematician and astronomer not only 
prove that the present is the best distribution, but 
that no other could secure the permanent stability 
of existing physical conditions, or supply the neces- 
sities of animal life. This conclusion is not to be 
avoided, although the mind is at first startled with 
the contemplation of the great extent of the water 
compared with the dry land. The southern hemi- 
— as will be seen by examiriing a terrestrial 
globe, is an almost continuous sea; and the Pacific 
ocean is of greater extent than all the dry land 
upon the surface of the earth. But this vast mass 
of water is constantly changing both its place and 
condition. At one time it is floating as an imper- 
ceptible My ome in the atmosphere, then, collected 
in clouds, descending in fertilizing showers upon 
mountain and plain. Down the steep declivities of 
elevated districts it descends in small unconnected 
streams, which uniting form rivulets and torrents, 
and falling into the plains combine in the gorges 
and deepest ravines of the valleys, producing rivers. 
Winding along their sinuous channels, they here 
and there spread over the low grounds, and every- 
where carry fertility in their course, discharging 
themselves at last into the ocean from which they 
rose, having fulfilled their missions of mercy, until 
they recommence a series of mutations little 
differing from that already described. Thus is the 
earth preserved as a fit nursery for vegetation, and 
a habitation for mankind. 

In a study of the distribution of the waters of 
the ocean, there must be a constant reference to 
the force by which all its states of motion and rest 
are governed—that force is gravitation. One of 
the most important effects of this cause is, that 
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water maintains its level unless disturbed by the 
interference of other forces. It is scarcely possible 
to imagine how great a confusion and disorder 
would result from the suspension of this law, if 
but for an hour. The invariability of the law gives 
to man the power of binding that vast element, 
water, to his service, and of making it subservient 
to his wants. It flows through the channels he 
cuts in his larids, and drains or irrigates his fields 
at his pleasure; it spouts from his fountains, falls 
in graceful sheets over the little barriers he con- 
structs, moves the machinery he invents to lessen 
his daily toil, and brings to his cities the produc- 
tions of neighbouring or remote countries, deposit- 
ing them at the very threshold of his barns and 
warehouses. But this element, so beneficent, so 
docile, is only under control because its Creator has 
placed it under a law compelling it always to seek 
the lowest depression, and in all its reservoirs to 
maintain its level. Even with the protection of 
this law, accidental causes sometimes momentarily 
overpower the continued agency of gravitating 
force, and, escaping from its appointed channels, it 
spreads with desolating power over cultivated dis- 
tricts and populous towns. 

It is easy to understand why water and other 
liquids maintain their level. ere is a powerful 
attractive force in every body, drawing every par- 
ticle towards the centre. This attraction acts 
upon fluids in the same degree as upon solids ; but 
as the component parts of all liquids are less closely 
united, and have a less restrained motion among 
each other, the effects of the attraction upon them 
are more perceptible. If no other force than ter- 
restrial gravitation acted upon the water of the 
ocean, it would have exactly the same form of 
surface as the globe itself, the outline of which, as 
is well known, only differs from a right sphere in a 
slight depression of the poles, and a corresponding 
extension at the equator. This bulging of the 
equatorial diameter is by geologists attributed to 
the diurnal revolution of the earth, the accumula- 
tion there of water by centrifugal force, and the 
consequent deposition of a thicker mass of sedi- 
mentary matter. But, whether this be the cause 
or not, the form is similar to that which would be 
taken by a viscid or fluid body turning on its axis. 
In consequence of the rotation of the earth on its 
poles, every point of the surface describes a circle 
in one solar day. But it must be evident, from an 
inspection of a terrestrial globe, that a place situ- 
ated upon the equator describes the larger circle ; 
in fact, the circle of rotation has its maximum at 
the equator, and diminishes with the distance from 
that line till it vanishes at the poles. 

If we observe the effect of a rapid rotatory-mo- 
tion upon a fluid body, and apply our observations 
“to the result of diurnal rotation upon the waters 
of the ocean round the equator, we shall discover 
one of the most important deviations from the 
universal law, that the surface of water takes and 
retains a constant level. A simple illustration is 
obtained in trundling a mop. 


hen it is dipped 
into the sea by a sailor and turned round with a 
rapid motion by two strings attached to the stick, 
resting upon the gunwale of the vessel, it swells 
out in the middle and has a form very similar to 
that of the earth. But, as the mop revolves, the 
water with which it is saturated flies off, not from 








the end but from the centre, the very part where 
it is most extended. The force by which this pro- 
ulsion from the greater diameter is produced has 

m called the centrifugal force, and is found, 
both by experiment and calculation, to increase 
with the distance from the centre in the same 
manner as the gravitating force decreases. If the 
earth revolved with the same velocity as the mop, 
proportioned to its size, and its central attractive 
force were not proportionably greater, all other 
things being equal, the sea would be in the same 
manner projected from the equatorial regions. 
But the centrifugal force at the earth’s equator is 
so determined, that although it has sufficient 
power to accumulate a greater body of water, it 
does not sufficiently neutralize the gravitation of 
the planet as to eject it from the surface. The 
level of the sea, however, is disturbed by centrifu- 
gal force, and a larger body of water is accumu- 
lated at the equatorial than any other regions of 
the terrestrial surface. 

What has been said prepares the mind to appre- 
ciate another instance of adaptation, in that propor- 
tion which exists between the masses of water and 
the height of those mountain ranges in the tropics 
which form the summit-peaks of dry land. There 
is no self-evident reason why the mountains of the 
Cordilleras should have been no higher than they 
are. The force that raised them might have been 
a thousand times greater. If such had been the 
elevation of this vast range, the seas on both sides 
of the coasts of America would have been raised 
by their attraction, and the ports of Japan and of 
France would have been left dry. Hence, it ap- 
pears that in the distribution of land and water, 
the height of mountains is an element of calcula- 
tion as well as the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. 

The long continuance of the wind from one 
quarter will frequently occasion a disturbance of the 
oceanic level in a particular locality. There is on 
record a remarkable instance of this in the effects 
of a storm in November 1824, This tempest ap- 
pears to have commenced on the coasts of England 
and Holland, and to have then extended itself along 
the coasts of Norway, Sweden, and Russia. On 
the 18th and 19th of the month it was most vio- 
lent. At Stockholm, vessels were driven from their 
moorings and suddenly overwhelmed. At Udivalla 
the sea was raised eight feet above its ordinary 
level, and ships were washed upon the land to a 
distance of 4000 feet from their anchorage. But 
at no place were the effects more violent than at 
St. Petersburg. The bridges of the Neva were 
washed away, the houses in the lower part of the 
town were inundated to the depth of ten feet, and 
a brig, washed on shore, was wrecked in the street 
of the Grand Perspective. The loss of life during 
the storm cannot be calculated, but must be counted 
by thousands. 

The sea frequently breaks its bounds, and flows 
in a huge wave over both neighbouring and distant 
shores, during violent volcanic eruptions. Thus, at 
the time of the destruction of Catania, it made an 
inroad on the coast and did much damage. So 
also,‘ during the great earthquake at Lisbon, the 
water of the ocean was elevated in a huge wave 
extending hundreds of miles from the site of direct 
disturbance. 
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Pints. 


How To promote Pracze anp Harmony IN A 
Famity.—l. We may be quite sure that our will is likely 
to be crossed in the day ; so prepare for it. 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil nature as well as 
ourselves, and therefore we are not to expect too much. 

3. Learn the different temper of each individual. 

4. Took upon each member of the family as one for 
whom Christ died. 


5. When any good happens to any one, rejoice at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry answer, lift up the 
heart in prayer. 

7. If, from sickness, pain, or infirmity, we feel irritable ; 
let us keep a very strict watch over ourselves. 

8. Observe when others are so suffering, and drop a 
word of kindness and sympathy suited to their state. 

9. Watch for little opportunities of pleasing, and put 
little annoyances out of the way, 

10. Take a cheerful view of everything, of the weather, 
etc., and encourage hope. 


11. Speak kindly to the servants, and praise them for 
little things when you can. 


12. In all little pleasures which may occur, put self last. 
: 13. Try for “the soft answer that turneth away wrath.” 
14. When we have been pained by an unkind word or 


deed, let us ask ourselves, “ Have I not often done the 
same, and been forgiven ? ” 


15. In conversation, do not let us exalt ourselves, but 
bring others forward. 


16. Be very gentle with the younger ones, and treat 
them with respect, remembering that we were once young 
too. 


17. Never judge one another, but attribute a good mo- 
tive when we can. 

18. Compare our manifold blessings with the trifling an- 
noyances of the day. 


A Bravtirut Imace.—A deaf and dumb person being 
asked to give his idea of forgiveness, took a pencil and 
wrote—“It is the sweetness which flowers yield when 
trampled upon.” 


A Pgace-mAxer.—A student of the seminary at 
Bebek, one of the youngest in the body, was spending his 
vacation in Psamatia, a quarter of the city of Constantino- 

le on the sea of Marmora, six or seven miles distant from 

era. It happened one evening, in the providence of God, 
that he was brought into a family the parents of which 
were at variance with each other, and both openly saying 
that they wished to separate for life. Perceiving the state 
of things, he took a testament and read to them Christ’s 
law of the marriage institution. Then he preached the 
gospel to them so faithfully, that, partly in amazement at 
such a youthful preacher and partly from the force of 
truth, they relented, and proposed that he should judge 
between them and settle their strifes, after having heard a 
full statement from each of them. “ No!” said he, “ this 
is not the way; let me tell you Christ’s way. Forgive! 
Make all your strifes into a bundle and throw them into 
the Marmora, and forget them ; and begin from this even- 
ing to live by the gospel, and you and your children will be 
happy.” ‘They finally promised to do so, and he prayed 
with them and left them at a late hour, promising to visit 
them again. . 

The effect of this and his subsequent visits was such, 
that a relative of the family, who was equally unhappy 
with his wife, seeing the change, went for the youthful 

maker and brought him home. 

im a week ; much of the time being spent in reading the 
Scriptures together, and in prayer. Both these families 
are now peaceful and happy, and say that they have just 
begun to live, and that since he came to them no angry 
words have passed their lips. What a fine instance of a 
vacation well spent. How worthy to awaken an emulation 
among the students of our own land in doing good. How 
— a proof, too, of what the gospel may yet do for 

urkey.— Missionary Journal. 


He kept him with. 





~ Partry. 


CHRISTIAN COURAGE. 
Nosty bear thy toilsome part, 
Still the tremor of thy heart, 
Stand serene with fearless eye, 
Brave to suffer, calm to die. 
Shrink not thou before the blast, 
Though the storm-cloud gathers fast ; 
Soon the heavens will gain their blue, 
And the sunbeams burst anew. 
Have the hopes of early years 
Left thee nought but burning tears ? 
These may, like the showers of spring, 
Future flowers and fruitage bring. 
Knows thine ear no kindred tone ? 
Droopest thou to feel alone ? 
Lo! around thee, night and day, 
Holy spirits ever stay. 
Alla warfare is thy life ? ; 
Press undaunted through the strife, 
Never to the foeman bend, 
Keep thy faith unto the end. 
See the pathway traced in gore 
By the martyr ones of yore ; 
They through blood and torture trod 
In their burning way to God. 
Doth the sackeloth gird thee now ? 
Are the ashes on thy brow ? 
Soon in yonder world of light — 
Thou shalt walk in flowing white. 


Thou shalt soon, from suffring free, 
Sit beneath life’s healing tree ; 
Thou shalt leave this darken’d sod 
For the sunny hills of God. 
MARY LEWIS. 


THE SUNSET. 

THe sunset rays are falling 

On lofty spire and dome, 
O’er gorgeous palace wall 

And lowly cottage home. 
Its rosy light is o’er 

The frozen mountain-snow, 
And like a silver flood 

The streamlet gushes now. 
It streams in lordly hall, 

Where pride and beauty dwell ; 
It glads the wilderness, 

And lingers in the dell. 
Through painted gothic pane 

Its rich deep lustre falls, 
And struggles through the bars 

OF gloomy prison walls. 


It bathes in ocean deep 
With freedom uncontroll’d, 
Until the mighty waves 
Roll out like molten gold. 
’Tis on the tears of those, 
Who ere another eve 
Shall shed its sunset round, 
Will home and kindred Icave. 
And there are eyes that watch 
With joy each parting ray, 
The eastern beams to them 
Shall bring a festal day. 
’Tis shedding holy light 
O’er dim and @ying eyes, 
And calmly smiling where 
The way-worn pilgrim lies. 
Oh may we, when our race 
Below shall all be run, 
As gloriously depart — 
As that bright setting sun. 


Chalford Hill. MARY LEWIS. 




















